DON PAYNE’S 1950 

Or, The Beginning of My Life 

Snow fell on New Year’s Eve my first winter in Seattle and 
the next morning a 6-inch blanket covered everything. 
Snowstorm s such at this occurred every three to five years in 
Arkansas, so 1 was used to it. However in Arkansas, the 
snow started to melt within a few days and little remained a 
week later. 1 knew that Seattle winters were relatively mild 
(I had seen temperatures dip to near zero in Arkansas on 
some occasions, whereas it rarely got into the low 20’s in 
Seattle.) so 1 was perplexed that the ground froze there. I’d 
never seen that before. Naturally, the temperature seldom 
gets above freezing for weeks at a time if the sun doesn’t 
come out. 

At the beginning of February, 1 complained that the month- 
old snow was still on the ground and that I hadn’t seen any 
sign of the sun since before Thanksgiving. The locals said, 
“Well, it’s winter! The sun shines in the summer.” 

Sixty years ago, in the spring of 1950,1 was stationed at the 
Sand Point Naval Air Station in Seattle. 1 had graduated the 
prior November from the Electronics Materiel School on 
Treasure Island in San Francisco Harbor. The top 10% of 
the class had been promoted to 3 rd Class Petty Officer and, at 
age 20,1 was quite young to have such responsibilities. 

Along with two or three other petty officers, 1 was billeted at 
a radio transmitter station a couple of miles inland from 
Sand Point. 1 was the most junior petty officer and, never 
having been at sea, the least experienced in many ways. The 
transmitter station had three large radio towers on several 
acres that were surrounded by a high chain link fence with a 
locked gate. We were quartered in a building that contained 
the powerful radio transmitters, and our job was to maintain 
them. We took turns standing watch, with two of us on duty 
at all times. There was also a large, yellow Heinz dog that 
did double-duty as a pet and guard. 

Naturally, we interfaced with the communications center on 
the base a lot, and 1 drove a Navy pickup truck there almost 
daily. Whoever was going in to the base would generally 
stop by the commissary to pick up supplies so that we could 
prepare our meals at the transmitter station. We made a lot 
of trial and error meals and ate a lot of cube steaks. On one 
memorable occasion, beans came out of a pressure cooker 
like bullets when the relief valve gave way. Many of them 
stuck to the ceiling. 

The senior man at the transmitter station was a Chief Petty 
Officer and, after he learned that 1 liked to fish, he invited 
me to drive up to Everett with him, rent a rowboat, and do 
some saltwater fishing. After we fished for a while and 
didn’t catch anything, he lost interest and just sat in the back 
of the boat; drinking beer and trying to nap. 1 learned that if 
1 dropped my hook to the bottom 1 could catch rock cod. He 
told me they weren’t fit for eating, so I’d take the hook out 
and toss each one back into the water. 1 might have been 


catching the same one over and over, but I was having a 
good time catching fish. Eventually, I pulled up a sea 
anemone; which was something I’d never seen before, being 
a stream fisher from Arkansas. I asked the chief if he knew 
what it was, and he asked me to describe it. I told him it 
looked like an asshole. Both of us were afraid to touch it, so 
I just cut the line and tossed it overboard. That was the end 
of my fishing in Puget Sound. 

We did cook up a scheme to go stream fishing however, and 
one of the officers on the base authorized it and joined us. 

To provide justification for the trip, we fabricated a need to 
map the field strength of the radio transmitters; then we put 
some field-strength measuring instruments in one of the 
Navy trucks, loaded up with food from the commissary and 
beer from the CPO club, and drove up to Mt. Baker near the 
potholes. It was pleasant weather and we each had sleeping 
bags. We consumed too much beer and went to sleep, 
leaving a big, unfinished ham on the picnic table. 

During the night someone woke us up screaming that there 
was a bear sitting on the table eating the ham. The chief 
lifted his head, saw the bear, and then zipped himself up in 
the sleeping bag; pretending to be asleep. The other petty 
officer tried to get in the truck to get at a 22-rifle he’d 
brought along for shooting at tin cans. Fortunately, the truck 
was locked and he couldn’t get in - even I knew that a 22 
wasn’t suitable for shooting bears. The officer had brought 
his 45-automatic, but it was jammed and he couldn’t get the 
safety off. I realized what the problem was and asked him to 
give it to me. On those 45’s, it jams if the clip’s not put in 
right; so I removed the clip, put it in properly, and got the 
safety off. By this time, the bear had gotten down from the 
table, taking the ham with him, and disappeared into the 
woods. Armed with the 45 and more foolish than anyone 
else, I went into the dark woods hoping to find the bear. 
Fortunately, I didn’t find him, so I lived and learned another 
lesson. Don’t go into the woods after dark looking for bears. 

Only one of the other petty officers was married, and his 
wife was expecting a baby. After it was bom, he reported to 
the transmitter station for his shift and told us the news. He 
and I were the only ones on duty that evening and I wanted 
to celebrate the occasion. So, I went to the local market to 
buy some champagne. They didn’t have any champagne 
and, not knowing anything about wine, I bought some port 
wine - which I thought would be a good substitute since it 
was fairly expensive. After opening it at the transmitter 
station, I found that the new father didn’t feel like drinking, 
so I drank as I encouraged him to celebrate. Eventually, I 
finished the bottle of port and went to sleep. Boy, was I sick 
during the night and learned another lesson. Even this many 
years later, I still can’t bring myself to drink port. 

Being a part of such a small crew, with the others having 
their own interests, I was alone nearly all of my time on 
liberty. For some reason, I developed an interest in plays 
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and, during my few months in Seattle, 1 saw several at the 
Seattle Repertory Theater in the University district. 

Most of the officers at the communications center were 
pilots and some of them encouraged me to apply for pilot 
training at the Naval Air Cadet School in Pensacola, Florida. 
If 1 did this, 1 would be commissioned after completion of 
the training. My brother Dewey had spent all of his time in 
the Navy there after he finished his electronics training; and 
he had maintained onboard aircraft electronics equipment - 
mostly on PB2Y patrol airplanes. 1 took the written test and 
passed it, so 1 then had a physical exam to see if 1 qualified. 
The medical team at Sand Point passed me on that also, but 
the dentist told me that he really wasn’t supposed to do it 
because 1 had two adjacent teeth missing on my lower jaw. 
His judgment wasn’t accepted by the medical team in 
Pensacola, so they rejected my application in early June. 
About a week later, North Korea invaded South Korea. 

Because 1 was so disappointed at being rejected by the cadet 
school, already having the mindset for leaving Sand Point, 
and not wanting to miss out on another war, 1 immediately 
applied for transfer to sea duty. (I was not yet 16 when 
WWII ended.) Again, even though 1 was well aware that the 
Navy didn’t much care what my first choices were, 1 
requested assignment to a warship; with preferences for a 
destroyer, cruiser, or destroyer escort. 

At about the same time, Joanne graduated from high school 
and started work as a sales clerk at Bloedel’s Drug Store on 
Sand Point Way, part way between the base and our 
transmitter station. 1 was accustomed to buying my tins of 
pipe tobacco there and, after 1 first saw Joanne, 1 made up 
excuses to stop by each day - asking for a tin of Prince 
Albert tobacco, Pall-Mall cigarettes, or a pack of gum. As 
soon as 1 worked up the courage, 1 asked her for a date to 
either go bowling or to a movie. She chose a movie. 1 don’t 
remember which movie, but 1 do recall it was a wonderful 
success; having ice cream sundaes at a downtown drugstore 
and walking and talking for hours. Inexplicably, 1 asked her 
to a professional wrestling match for our second date. 1 had 
never been to one before and I’ve never been to one since. 
Again, we walked and talked for hours afterwards. 

Amazingly, she went out with me on a third date. It was a 
Saturday afternoon date, and she took me to visit the Bon 
Marche department store where she had worked as a sales 
clerk during the Christmas season. If she hadn’t earlier 
realized that she was being courted by a country hick, this 
department store visit surely did. It was the first time I’d 
ever been on an escalator, and she showed me how to safely 
get on and off. I often recall this lesson whenever 1 get on or 
off an escalator. 

The main destination on this date was a round-trip ferry ride 
across Puget Sound to Bremerton. Perhaps the clear view of 
a half-moon (technically called the first-quarter moon) on 
the return trip influenced a romantic mood, but it was on this 


occasion that I told Joanne I loved her. Her response was 
non-committal. 1 can’t say she stole my heart, because 1 
gave it to her. It would be a few weeks before she returned 
the sentiment, yet I was committed from that ferry ride on. 
The next weekend, her parents drove us both on a day trip to 
Whidbey Island and Deception Pass, which impressed me 
very much. 

Before we went out one evening, I took her to visit the 
transmitter station where I worked. (How’s that for being 
self-centered and insensitive to her interests? It was even 
worse than the wrestling match, if that’s possible.) There’s 
no way that was an outing she would have chosen. Yet, 
fortunately she didn’t lose interest in me. Perhaps she was 
pleased with my obvious infatuation and enthusiasm at being 
with her. 

The most magic part of those few dates was holding hands 
while we walked and talked. We had no car so we spent a 
lot of time walking to bus stops, pausing along the way, 
waiting at stops, and traveling by bus. Or, just walking. 
We’d always be late getting back to her house, and then 
we’d cuddle for hours on the sofa (Chesterfield as they 
called it) in their living room. Her dad would eventually 
come out in his pajamas and send me away and Joanne to 
bed. “It’s almost 2 o’clock and way past time when you kids 
should be asleep.” 



Don and Joanne, Summer 1950 


A few days later, at the end of July, I was transferred to the 
USS General George M. Randall, AP-115, a large troop ship 
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that was coming out of overhaul in the Navy shipyard at 
Hunter’s Point in San Francisco. The General-class 
transports were the largest of the troop transports, and the 
Randall was in San Francisco being prepared for 
transporting troops to Korea and Japan. It had been 
operating with a skeleton crew since the end of World 
War 11. 

Most of the crew were new to the ship, like me, and many of 
these had been called to active duty from the Naval 
Reserves. They were usually veterans who had joined the 
reserves after WW11 to earn what they thought was easy 
money, and they were all bitter about the recall to service. 
They didn’t want to leave their jobs, their new homes, nor 
their young families. 

Although 1 was disappointed to again not be assigned to a 
warship, if 1 wanted to see combat during the Korean War, 
there was no better place than the amphibious forces - where 
1 was to remain until the end of my military service. 

There was only one other electronics technician aboard at the 
time, and he’d been there for about a year. His name was 
Elmer Melvin Oliverson, but everyone called him EMO, his 
initials. Our main job was to keep all of the ship’s electronic 
equipment operating. This included several kinds of radar 
equipment (X-band, K-band, and L-band), lots of radio 
transmitters and receivers, Loran 1 , and sonar, plus other 
relatively simple equipment like teletypes and intercoms. 

Within a few weeks, the ship came out of the yard, took a 
shakedown cruise around the Farallon Islands, and went to 
the Navy ammunition depot at Port Chicago 2 . After loading 
ammunitions, we went back to Fort Mason, between 
Fisherman’s Wharf and the Golden Gate Bridge, and loaded 
about 3,000 U.S. Army and freshly called-up National Guard 
troops. In the last letter 1 received from her before the ship 
sailed for Japan, Joanne told me that she was also in love 
with me. I was in heaven. 

It was the first of many times that we went under the Golden 
Gate Bridge and it never ceased to be a thrill for me. When 
we were leaving, it was the beginning of a grand adventure, 
and whenever we returned it was “California Here We 
Come” after a too-long voyage. On this first trip I was 
anxious about whether or not I would be seasick, and this 
anxiety intensified when we hit the large sea swells that 
typically occur along the coast. However, I soon got used to 
it and I never felt a nervous stomach at any time I was at sea, 
despite the many storms I would encounter during the next 
couple of years. 


1 Loran is an acronym for long-range aid to navigation. It works 
pretty much like GPS does now - by triangulating from radio 
waves with known locations - except that the sources weren’t 
satellites and determination of the angles was done manually. 

2 A few years earlier, in 1944, more than 300 men were killed in a 
disastrous explosion at the Port Chicago ammunition depot and the 
blast caused damage in San Francisco, 50 miles away. 


Almost every day I wrote to Joanne, and many letters were 
12 to 18 pages long. At least on the voyage away and while 
away, but usually not at all on the way back. She also wrote 
as frequently and as lengthy as I did. 

The troops and most of the fresh members of our crew 
seemed to be mostly teenage reserve forces who had been 
called to active duty, and they were commonly referred to as 
weekend warriors. It was especially disturbing to see the 
National Guard troops who had never even been through 
boot camp being taught how to strip down and use a rifle in 
impromptu sessions while lying about on deck. “This is an 
M-l rifle. It’s a bolt-action, gas-operated, semi-automatic, 
single-fire, shoulder weapon. ” We knew that within a few 
weeks they would likely be on the front lines and they didn’t 
have nearly enough training to properly prepare them for that 
experience. They were receiving crucial information for the 
first time, and they weren’t even going to get to fire the guns 
until they were in combat. Even we sailors had more hands- 
on experience with an M-1 rifle than these troops were 
provided. 

Most of the sailors were quite limited in where they could go 
on board the ship. They could all go to the crew’s quarters, 
mess hall, the fantail for relaxation, and their work stations, 
of course. But, EMO and I could go almost anywhere at 
anytime, because there were electronic equipment 
everyplace we wanted to go. The combat information center 
(CIC) was on the bridge, immediately aft of the wheelhouse, 
and some of the more complicated pieces of electronics 
(such as radar control equipment, Loran, sonar, radio 
direction finder, and fathometer) were located there. 
Consequently, I spent a lot of time on the bridge. 

It was also the most interesting place on the ship, at least to 
me. The navigator used information from all of this 
equipment to chart our course and, on the first trip to Japan, I 
established a friendly relationship with him. For one thing, I 
was probably better at operating the Loran than he was. At 
least I thought I was. Because I was already competent and 
interested in both trigonometry and spherical geometry, I 
was one of the few people aboard he could discuss 
navigation with. Not that I knew anything about navigation 
when I went aboard, but I was an eager learner. So, he 
taught me how to chart a Great Circle route using dead 
reckoning and how to use a sextant. I would regularly get 
the correct time via radio stations WWV in Colorado and 
WWVH in Honolulu. We kept a log of the difference 
between the ship’s chronometer and these periodic readings 
so that we could extrapolate and obtain the accurate time in 
between readings. A second chronometer would be set to 
tell the correct time at each reading, but this chronometer 
wasn’t used for official time, just for casual reference by the 
crew. 

As we approached Japan, it was a real thrill to me to see Mt. 
Fuji arise from the horizon exactly when and where the 
navigator’s charts showed it would appear. Mt. Fuji is as 
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stunning a sight as Mt. Rainier, and it’s very impressive 
from 50 miles at sea. Especially after a long voyage where 
there’s been nothing but water to see in any direction for 
more than a week. Mt. Fuji was a real presence throughout 
Tokyo Bay and for several hours before we’d get to the bay. 

In addition to Tokyo, there are two other major ports in 
Tokyo Bay, Yokohama and Yokosuka. On my first trip 
there, we went to Yokohama. It was exciting to see how 
different urban life was in Japan at that time. We were still 
the occupation forces there - the peace treaty wasn’t signed 
until shortly after I left Japan nearly two years later. Grey, 
rickety buildings lined narrow, crowded streets, with few 
cars. Except for military jeeps and trucks, nearly all of the 
motor vehicles were tiny, smoky, loud, and old. Poverty 
was rampant. Beggars congregated at bridges, and the 
women often had a nursing baby at their breast and the men 
and children usually were missing limbs. Both middle-aged 
men and women often stopped servicemen to offer to sell 
them their daughters, who were always said to be virgins. 
First-time visitors were surprised to see women attendants in 
the men’s restrooms, but we soon accepted it as customary. 

We took a different load of U.S. troops from Yokohama to 
Pusan. The Pusan Perimeter was about the smallest at this 
time, so the troops were badly needed. After a brief 
unloading, we returned to Yokohama, presumably for more 
troops. 





Pusan, from the deck of the Randall 
Soon after we returned to Yokohama, we knew something 
big was going to happen and that we would be near the 
center of whatever it was. The Commandant 1 was setting up 
headquarters on the Randall and our radio room would be 
alive with messages for the next few weeks. A Presidential 
Advisor was also aboard, and he’d sometimes send messages 
to the White House. McQuone, a 1 st Class Radioman, would 
always take personal charge in handling those messages. He 
said he’d tell his grandchildren that he had sent messages to 
the President. The advisor only made one radiophone 
message. The others were coded text messages sent by CW 
radio (dots and dashes keyed by hand). He never got the 


3 A Commandant isn’t a regular rank in the US Navy. It’s a 
temporary rank that’s assigned to a Captain who’s assigned to be 
in charge of a significant mission so that he’ll outrank all of the 
other Captains. 


hang of talking via radiophone where you take turns talking 
and listening (when you ’re through talking, you say, “Over, ” 
then take your thumb off the transmit keyf He kept acting as 
if it was a regular telephone conversation. 

EMO and I were responsible for setting up communications 
between all of the troops on all of the troop ships in the 
harbor. Plus our usual job of keeping all of the electronic 
gear on the Randall going - which was even busier now that 
there was so much activity on our ship. We would take turns 
going to each of the other troop ships, outfitting them with a 
bunch of new but outdated transmitter/receivers (i.e., unused 
but not newly made), setting up the communication system, 
and instructing their signalmen about the procedures for 
adjusting the finicky equipment. These T/R systems were 
uncommonly fragile and needed a lot of delicate tuning. We 
did a lot of calling each other. “Easy Mike Oboe, Easy Mike 
Oboe. This is Dog William Peter. Do you read me? Over.” 

We didn’t have much time and there was a lot to do, so we 
worked 16 to 20-hour days. There was a lot of scuttlebutt 
about what was about to happen, but we had little time for 
speculation. Most people thought we knew what was up 
because we got around so much and were so close-lipped, 
but we didn’t know any more than anybody else. It was 
pretty clear that a major invasion was imminent, but nobody 
knew where or exactly when. The mission was nicknamed 
Operation Common Knowledge. 

We got underway about the 10 th of September and proceeded 
to our rendezvous with other ships that would join the 
convoy south of Shikoku. Shortly after we cleared the 
harbor, the captain explained our mission to the ship’s crew, 
and the word was passed on to the troops through their chain 
of command. We had troops aboard from a couple of 
regiments of the Army’s 7 th Division, the ROK, England, 
and Turkey. EMO and I caught up on some much-needed 
sleep. On the 10 th , word got out that it was my 21 st birthday, 
and Merritt, the 1 st Class Quartermaster, requisitioned some 
compass fluid 4 5 and some of the cooks provided orange juice 
to prepare my very first Screwdriver. Actually it was my 
first legal drink, if you overlook the fact that we were on a 
navy vessel, on an important mission, and drinking 
contraband alcohol. But, at least I wasn’t underage 
anymore. 

As the convoy was rendezvousing, a typhoon was bearing 
down on us. It was the first typhoon at sea that I’d ever 
experienced' and it caught up with us in the China Sea. The 
convoy temporarily split up to ride it out, and it was 
awesome to be at sea in such a storm. At one point during 
the height of the storm I was on the bridge when the Captain 
noticed a hatch with loose hatch-dogs near the bow. The 
ship was pitching wildly and the bow would sometimes be 


4 Compass fluid is 180-proof alcohol. 

5 A similar typhoon had hit Japan a week or so earlier, while we 
were in port at Yokohama preparing for the invasion. 
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under water and the props churning air. He told the 
quartermaster to have somebody do something about the 
hatch that was banging open and shut. 1 said that 1 wasn’t 
doing anything and that I’d go dog the hatch. 1 went down 
and started walking across the heaving main deck, leaning 
into the driving rain and spray. Knowing that all eyes on the 
bridge were on me, 1 stopped midway across the deck, struck 
a match, cuffed my hands around my pipe and lit it. Then, I 
continued on and closed the dog. It was uncharacteristic of 
me to be such a show-off. Yet, the quartermaster told me 
afterwards that everyone on the bridge was impressed at how 
cool 1 seemed. 

When the convoy reassembled, we entered the Yellow Sea 
with Korea on one side and China on the other. 1 was 
thrilled to be going into battle. The tales told by returning 
veterans at the end of World War 11 had made me envious of 
their experiences. However, as we sailed up the Korean 
peninsula, I watched the young ROK soldiers silently 
watching the coast. The southwest coastline of the Korean 
peninsula appears very similar to the southern coastline in 
California. This caused me to wonder what it would be like 
to be approaching my country if it had been occupied by 
enemy forces. It was a sobering experience. 1 never again 
had that immature exuberance about going into battle. 

We learned on the way there that Inchon has the highest 
tides of any place in the Orient. When the tide’s out, the 
harbor is a flat bed of mud. We’d have a couple of hours at 
dawn for any landing operation, and then another couple of 
hours at dusk each day. We also learned that much of 
Inchon harbor was outlined by a high stone seawall, very 
much like the breakwater at the Newport Beach wedge. We 
knew it would be tough, but nobody told us that never in US 
military history had there been an invasion at seawalls. We 
would have to invent methods as we went along. For 
example, the landing craft (LCVP’s and LCM’s b ) had bow 
ramps for lowering after beaching so that the troops could 
run off onto the shore. Anticipating that this wouldn’t be 
possible at Inchon, our ship’s carpenters made wooden 
ladders so that they could keep the ramps up when we went 
in, and troops could scramble up the ladders and hopefully 
be near the top of the seawall when they disembarked. I’m 
confident the invasion would have been much less successful 
without this innovation. 

On the evening of the 15 th , the Marines landed on the island 
of Wolmi Do (which protected the harbor) at dawn, and took 
possession of it later that day. The island had been heavily 
fortified, but most of the North Korean troops escaped by a 
causeway that connects the island to the shore. Troops from 
the Randall went ashore into Inchon’s breakwater the next 
day at high tide on LCVPs and LCMs using the wooden 
ladders our carpenters had fortunately constructed. 


6 An LCVP is an acronym for Landing Craft, Vehicle-Personnel; 
and LCM is an acronym for Landing Craft Mechanized. LCMs 
were also called M-boats and LCVP’s as Higgins boats. 


Because the transmitter-receivers were so fragile and hard to 
keep in proper order, EMO and I took turns staying with the 
soldiers as they went ashore and advanced. We would go 
from unit-to-unit and check out the gear, just as we had done 
in port. (As I recall we were with the 7 th Division’s 32 nd 
Infantry Regiment.) Nobody told us to do that. We just 
decided that was what needed doing and we told Ensign 
Thyberg, our communications officer, what we were going 
to do. As long as we called him “Sir” and didn’t get him 
into trouble, he gave us a lot of latitude. I remember getting 
away with telling him, “You’re full of shit, Sir.” As I recall, 
we didn’t have a specific routine for how long we’d each be 
ashore. We’d just work our way back to the ship when we 
were ready. 

A few Marines were attached to the Randall where they 
provided security services, such as classified mail pickup 
and delivery. Perhaps because they were not attached to a 
Marine unit, none of them seemed to like being attached to a 
ship as ship’s company. For some reason, I was usually 
friends with them and would often make the mail run, either 
with one of the Marines or alone. Whoever made the mail 
run needed secret clearance and wore a sidearm (45 
automatic) because of the need for carrying classified 
dispatches. From the time the Korean War started, these 
Marines wanted transfers to a fighting unit. Like me, they 
didn’t want to miss out on active participation in another war 
and they didn’t want it to be as ship’s company. When we 
got to Japan in August of 1950 on my first cruise, some of 
them were successful in getting transferred to a Marine unit. 
Even though they weren’t transported to Inchon on the 
Randall, they did go ashore there before we debarked our 
troops and I ran across them while I was ashore. 

A few days after the invasion, our radar picked up an aircraft 
approaching and our IFF equipment (Identification Friend or 
Foe) identified it as enemy. When it came into view we 
could tell that it was a lone Yak fighter. Since the guns on 
the Randall hadn’t been fired for years and no one knew if 
they’d work properly, we went to battle stations but didn’t 
fire at it, expecting the warships (a battleship, cruisers, and 
destroyers) that were in the harbor to do the shooting. 
However, the only activity that we saw was the cruiser near 
us (as I remember it, the USS Toledo) started making 
smoke 7 , raising its anchor, and getting underway. The Yak 
flew away without incident. 

When EMO or I travelled with the troops trying to get the 
good-for-nothing transmitter-receivers operating, we’d travel 
with one platoon or the other until we got them as good as 
we could and then move to another platoon and repeat the 


7 It was common for ships to clear their stacks by purging carbon 
buildup, and this process was called “making smoke.” It often 
occurred after ships got underway and were well out of the harbor. 
Then, dark clouds of black material were ejected from the stacks. 
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process, all while the troops were advancing. Usually we 
travelled in a personnel carrier 8 , yet sometimes on foot. 

Once, when 1 was with a platoon walking through a small 
village, we began taking sniper fire from the second floor or 
attic of a building. Everyone dove for cover, of course, and 1 
hid behind some sort of obstacle in the street. The platoon 
leader asked if anyone could see the sniper and 1 said that 1 
could. He asked me if 1 could get a bead on him, and 1 said 1 
thought I could if 1 had a rifle. Actually, 1 couldn’t see the 
sniper, but 1 could see the tip of his rifle barrel. Someone 
tossed me an Ml carbine. Naturally, 1 didn’t want to expose 
myself, so 1 would momentarily peek out occasionally on the 
left side of the obstruction. 1 presumed the sniper had 
spotted me and, if 1 stayed out there long enough to squeeze 
off a round, he’d get me instead. So, 1 kept peeking out for 
just an instant every once-in-a-while to assess the situation, 
and then quickly roll over to the right and aim the Ml more- 
or-less towards the target, stopping just short of being 
exposed. 

1 repeated this process a few times until 1 thought 1 had 
accurately judged the distance on the right well enough, then 
1 rolled over to the right and stopped in the usual place. 
Except, this time 1 leaned out an extra inch-or-so more so 
that the sniper was in my sights. Or rather, 1 aimed just 
above the rifle barrel. I fired one shot and quickly rolled 
back behind the barrier. Someone called out, “You got 
him!” and a couple of soldiers got up and ran inside the 
building to check. The rest of us moved on. 

During bull sessions, there was a lot of discussion about 
whether or not the UN troops should go north across the 38 th 
parallel. Even though there was a lot of disagreement, the 
discussions were still civil. Because 1 was so involved in the 
radio communications, 1 had ready access to Seoul City Sue, 
the Korean War equivalent of Tokyo Rose. Some of the 
crew tried to discourage me from listening to her, because 
they said it was all propaganda. However, 1 felt that the 
propaganda was transparent, amusing, and interesting. Yet, 
the actual news portion was often more reliable than the 
Armed Forces Radio. For example, the Armed Forces Radio 
was reporting that Seoul had been recaptured while Seoul 
City Sue was reporting that the North Korean troops were 
still there fighting, and we had first-hand knowledge that 
fierce door-to-door fighting was still going on. Plus, 1 liked 
Seoul City Sue’s music and her sexy voice better. 

Throughout this invasion process, 1 distinctly remember 
having a clear sense of doing something important. 

Inasmuch as 1 really believed in the institution of the United 
Nations (which was new then) and this was its first real test, 1 
felt that this particular mission was a critical test of the UN’s 


8 The personnel carriers weren’t armored like they are these days. 
They were like large pickup trucks with seats around the sides of 
the truck bed. The overhead was covered by canvas to provide 
some protection from the weather. 


effectiveness. A few years earlier 1 had learned in high 
school how the League of Nations had been ineffective 
because it didn’t have the broad support that was necessary. 
Now the U.S. was taking a leadership role in making the UN 
become a legitimate factor in international affairs, and the 
participation of many troops from many countries was 
dramatic evidence that the UN was here to stay. At a 
personal level, 1 was keenly aware that the moral of the 
proverb about “all for the want of a horseshoe nail” was 
especially true in this instance. 1 felt that the mission might 
fail if radio communications broke down between units on 
key occasions. No one is sure of the outcome during any 
battle. Despite this feeling of the importance of my own 
personal role, 1 didn’t have any feeling of superiority. 1 
always felt that the infantry troops had the really important 
roles, and that 1 was there merely as support for them. 

The Randall stayed at Inchon for about a week, and when the 
battleship Missouri finally entered the harbor a day or so 
before we left, bodies were still occasionally floating by. 
We’d send an LCVP or M-boat to inspect the bodies and, if 
it was one of ours it would be retrieved and put in the freezer 
on board. If an enemy, only the dogtag would be removed. 

We returned to Tokyo Bay, this time to Yokosuka. We then 
went to Osaka to pick up wounded to take back to the US. 

Back in San Francisco, 1 took a week’s leave and left on a 
bus to Seattle. Joanne had invited me to stay at their house. 
Even though, as a long-time railroad man, Cecil was surely 
piqued at having to meet someone at a bus station, after 1 
dropped off my bag in the room in their basement, he 
graciously offered me the loan of their car for the afternoon 
and Joanne and 1 drove around the north part of Lake 
Washington. 

Of course 1 had a general plan, yet having the use of the car 
and finding a lovely, fairly isolated park (Juanita Beach) 
with a wonderful view of the lake was fortuitous and 
unplanned. There, we were alone and could give each other 
our full attention. 1 proposed marriage straightaway, and she 
promptly accepted. Joanne wanted to give her family 
enough time to make some plans, so we decided to get 
married on Christmas Eve - about 10 weeks later 9 . After 
more agreements on a plan of action, we then drove to 
Burnett Bros, jewelry store in downtown Seattle and bought 
her rings. 1 had enough money for a down payment and they 
let us take the diamond engagement ring. They’d send the 
wedding ring after the loan was paid off, presumably within 
a few weeks. 

Then, we drove to the Alton’s and Joanne showed her 
parents the ring. It must have been a shock, or at least a 
disappointment to Cecil, yet he was gracious about it and 
merely said something like, “You two are just kids and 
you’re too young to get married.” He then fixed us cocktails 

9 At that stage of the Korean War, there was general agreement 
that all of the troops would be home by Christmas. 
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and toasted the occasion. Florence never gave a hint of any 
kind of objection. She seemed to be onboard from the start. 

Cecil drove all of us to Vancouver the weekend 1 was there, 
and 1 met a lot of their friends and relatives. We visited 
Maude and Jack where they lived in the former barracks at 
the Abbottsford airport. Jack seemed pleased to have 
someone entering the family who shared his interest in radio. 
(His job was in communications at the former military 
airbase.) We visited their long-term friends, the Beasleys, at 
their home in West Vancouver. Carol Anne, Joanne, and a 
male high school chum (not a boyfriend, I was told) took me 
to a restaurant in Chinatown and introduced me to Chinese 
cuisine (at least the American version of Chinese cuisine). 
They pulled a prank on me by saying that the bottle of soy 
sauce that’s on every table in a Chinese restaurant is really 
ox blood. 1 was gullible enough to believe them. 

Back on the Randall in late October, practicing good routine 
maintenance of our electronic equipment, 1 wanted the 
antenna at the top of a very tall mast painted before we 
returned to sea, and was up there painting when the 
executive officer spotted me. He ordered me down and blew 
his top (i.e., he reprimanded me). He later yielded and let me 
go aloft again to finish the job, with the admonition that 1 
was to always use a safety line. 

In early November we again boarded a full load of troops at 
Fort Mason and headed back to Yokohama, this time via 
Pearl Harbor where we briefly stopped to drop off about 100 
dependents. 

After 1 left Seattle, Cecil tried talking Joanne into postponing 
the wedding until after 1 got out of the Navy. My enlistment 
was up the following July and, at that time, 1 was hoping to 
be discharged then. When she persisted and he planned to, 
in desperation, write to me, she made him promise that he 
wouldn’t write. So, instead, he sent a 120-word telegram 10 
to the skipper of the Randall beseeching him to persuade me 
to wait until 1 was discharged. However, on a Navy ship, 
telegrams don’t get delivered to the addressee by Western 
Union. A radioman (all of whom were my buddies) first took 
the message and then had it delivered to the communications 
officer. After evaluating it, the communications officer then 
sent it to the executive officer - who in turn would send it on 
to the skipper if he thought it should actually warrant his 
attention. 1 was on friendly terms with Ensign Thyberg, the 
communications officer, and he showed me his copy. 1 don’t 
know if the captain ever saw it. I wrote to Joanne that 1 
didn’t blame her Dad for being so worried and that I’d 
probably feel the same way if 1 was in his shoes. 

Nonetheless, 1 told him 1 felt that Joanne and 1 were mature 
and that we’d made the correct decision for us. 


10 A 120-word telegram may not seem like much in these days of 
internet and texting, but then a 15-word telegram was the standard 
and an extravagant way to send a message. 


From Yokohama we went to Okinawa (to a large bay near 
the south tip that was called Buckner Bay, directly across 
from Naha, the nearest town) for a couple of days, and then 
back to Yokohama. 

By the time we left Buckner Bay 1 had paid Burnett Brothers 
the last installment for the wedding ring and asked them to 
send it to me, thinking that three weeks would be more than 
enough time for them to get it to me now that the war was 
winding down. 

From Yokohama, we were sent to Pusan and there we loaded 
about 100 wounded on stretchers and some dead from the 
hospital ship Repose, expecting to take them to San 
Francisco. After the wounded were aboard, however, we 
were instead suddenly diverted to Hungnam - a 40-hour 
cruise north in the Sea of Japan. 

When the Chinese troops invaded Korea, everyone was 
taken by surprise 11 . The Marines who were caught at the 
Chosin Reservoir fought their way out to Hungnam during 
one of the worst winter storms in Korean history, taking 
many casualties. No Marines have ever faced worse 
weather, mountainous terrain, or heavier odds than those 
who fought at Chosin Reservoir, a battle regarded as one of 
the most savage engagements in modem warfare - often 
fought hand-to-hand, short of food and ammunition, during 
blinding snowstorms and subzero temperatures in the hills 
surrounding a primitive road barely wide enough for a single 
modem vehicle to pass. 

The Chosin Reservoir was an epic battle, yet it was 
immediately followed by another epic military event: the 
evacuation from Hungnam. In the greatest evacuation 
movement by sea in US military history, a massive armada 
(about 200 ships) assembled at the port and evacuated not 
only the UN troops, but also their heavy equipment and tens 
of thousands of Korean refugees. 

The Randall loaded as many of the troops as we could. They 
came directly out of the mountains and onto our ship before 
we dropped our anchor. Marines were sleeping in the 
passageways, under the ladders, and in the crew’s bunks. 

The Marines who had been attached to the Randall, but 
transferred off in time to be in the first wave at Inchon, were 
among the troops we evacuated at Hungnam. Although they 
were certainly glad to be aboard the General George again, 
this time in more difficult circumstances, they were all proud 
that they had made the transfer to a fighting unit. 

In early December we left Hungnam with more than 5,000 
Marines, British commandos, and Republic of Korea (ROK) 
troops. We even discovered a few North Korean and 
Chinese Communist aboard who had infiltrated the ROK 


11 The Chinese invaded Korea in October of 1950, yet their 
intervention was pretty much denied by the military command for 
weeks; and they were still promising to have the troops “home by 
Christmas” as late as the end of November. 
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forces. These, of course, wound up in the brig. The Marines 
hadn’t left anything along their path that could be of use to 
the enemy, so most of them had several extra weapons that 
they’d packed out. A 45-automatic could be bought for $5 
or $10 or traded for a carton of candy. 12 We took these 
troops to Pusan, where they would soon return to combat in 
another area, and went back to Hungnam for more. About 
this time, 1 finally became reconciled that 1 wouldn’t be 
home for Christmas. 

The Randall was anchored the closest to the beach of any 
ship during much of the loading operation. We loaded cargo 
in a hurry - sometimes merely getting the boom over the 
hold and dropping the cargo. We wanted to get anything 
valuable out so the enemy couldn’t get it. The crew was 
divided into shifts and 1 was billeted in a boat. We worked 8 
hours on and 4 hours off for several days during the cargo 
loading process. 1 spent many wet and cold hours in the M- 
boats and LCVPs that were pitching wildly alongside the 
Randall, and then going back to the beach for more soon-to- 
be worthless cargo. A couple of our M-boats actually sa nk 
and two LCVPs were abandoned during the worst weather. 
Salt water was beginning to freeze. No one was exempt 
from cargo loading duty if they were physically able and not 
on a critical watch. Fortunately, we had the electronic 
equipment in pretty good shape before we got to Hungnam, 
so being diverted to cargo handling duty didn’t adversely 
affect communications and C1C operations. 

Refugees were evacuated mostly on Victory ships (similar to 
the Lane Victory that’s now tied up in Long Beach), but 
several LST’s evacuated some also. One LST had 
approximately 12,000 Korean refugees, not counting the 
children who were carried in arms. 

The Chinese troops advanced to the tops of the hills 
surrounding the port and, through binoculars, we could 
clearly see the soldiers standing shoulder-to-shoulder along 
the ridges. When some of them would start down the slope 
toward the port, the warships in the harbor would open fire 
with their big guns and the enemy would retreat to the ridge 
again. When the battleship Missouri would cut loose with 
their 16” cannons, it was fantastic. 



Hungnam Harbor, Christmas Eve, 1950from deck of Randall 


12 1 traded a pack of cigarettes for a Thompson sub-machine gun. 
Within another couple of days, I traded it to one of my friends for a 
pack of cigarettes when I realized that I’d never have any use for 
an illegal machine gun. 



Hungnam Harbor, Christmas Eve, 1950 


As you can imagine, I didn’t write 12-page letters every day 
to Joanne during this time. Nonetheless, 1 did write two or 
three pages every couple of days or so. On the evening of 
the 24 th of December on the way back to Pusan, I wrote this: 

“We didn ’t leave the harbor until all the ships were 
ready for sea - that was at 1510. As usual, the General 
George was the flagship and leading the procession 
because we have another Commandant aboard. There 
was a string of ships about 25 to 30 miles long behind 
us, and only one lone hospital ship ahead. 

The port was totally destroyed before we left. The actual 
evacuation was as spectacular as I had expected. 
Enormous explosions on the beach were a sight to 
behold. For about five hours, there were ammo dumps, 
oil tanks, and large dynamite charges going off, with an 
accompaniment of shelling from ships, bombs from 
planes, and rocket carriers. The sty was dark with 
smoke and the visibility was practically zero. I suppose 
the Koreans think we really believe in fireworks for 
Christmas. They aren't capturing anything but acreage 
now. 

It certainly is a great feeling to be underway again - 
knowing there’s mail inside of 24 hours. There’s a 
possibility we won ’t get any, but I’m about positive 
there ’ll be some. It would break my spirit completely if 
there isn ’t. 

I’m really getting a lot of ragging tonight. You ’ll 
remember you wanted to be married Christmas Eve and 
I’ve been getting a lot of sly remarks from the rest of the 
crew. For instance - ‘a wedding night 5,500 miles from 
the bride ’ or ‘a honeymoon in the Sea of Japan aboard 
an ocean liner all by myself. 

1 had rigged up a phonograph to the PA system and played 
romantic music throughout the ship. I played Orin Tucker’s 
“Gotta Get Me Somebody To Love ” more often than many 
might have appreciated. 
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There were nine letters from Joanne waiting for me in Pusan. 
This was the first mail that 1 received with a response to 
letters I’d sent from Honolulu. Boy, was 1 glad to get them. 

We got to Pusan on Christmas Day, unloaded the troops and 
cargo over the next couple of days, and left for Yokohama 
on the 28 th , my mother’s birthday. Mail was finally catching 
up with us, we were heading home, and 1 was feeling great. 

The ship had smelled worse and worse every day during the 
past couple of weeks and fairly stank when we left Pusan. 

On the way back to Japan, all hands turned to for a well- 
needed field day and gave the ship a good scrubbing. 
Someone coming aboard with fresh olfactory glands might 
have smelled an odor, but to the crew it smelled great after 
the thorough cleaning. 

On January 1,1 wrote to Joanne that we were leaving for San 
Francisco the next morning at dawn and that the Chaplain 
had agreed to many us in the chapel on Treasure Island. 

The soldiers usually took a beating when gambling with 
sailors on the trip overseas because they were often 
relatively inexperienced. 1 had paid my dues in boot camp 
and at the electronics school, and 1 thought 1 was pretty good 
at blackjack, 5 and 7-card stud, and draw poker, so 1 picked 
up a bit of cash occasionally playing with the troops who 
would gather in 1 st Class Radioman McQuone’s aft radio 
room in the evenings. However, on our trip back to San 
Francisco in January of 1951,1 lost $40 playing with other 
sailors. $40 may not seem like much these days, but in 
relative terms it was equivalent to about $1,000 now. 1 
realized that 1 needed to be more careful with money because 
1 was getting married soon, so 1 swore off gambling on that 
voyage back. 


Coda to “DONPAYNE’S 1950” 

It is common to recall old times more often when we reach 
an advanced age, even as our short-term memory steadily 
diminishes. These old memories are often more vivid than 
recent memories. Not necessarily accurate, yet they are 
sometimes more vivid. Therefore, 1 agree with critics of 
biographies and memoirs that these should be classified in 
literature as fiction. Nonetheless, memoirs do have a 
valuable role in literature, as fiction does also. Therefore, 
I’m not hesitant to write some of my memories, because I’m 
occasionally told that some of these stories are interesting to 
others and that 1 should write them down so they aren’t lost 
when I’m no longer around. 

However, I have been reluctant to write some of these 
memories, and indeed still have serious reservations about 
the wisdom of doing so even as I actually conclude this 
process. In particular, I’ve been hesitant to write very much 
about my experiences ashore during the invasion at Inchon. 


Like all of my siblings and cousins, I have fond memories of 
my paternal grandparents. We lived fairly close to them 
through most of my youth and visited with them often. I 
actually lived with them my senior year in high school. 
Although I have many memories of my grandfather, I rarely 
speak of him without telling of how he killed a man with an 
oar while rowing back across the Pecos River after an 
evening of drinking in Judge Roy Bean’s saloon in West 
Texas. And, that he went to West Texas because he was 
fleeing Alabama, having killed a man there. Moreover, he 
reportedly shot and killed another man in Texas in a 
gunfight. Based on conversations with siblings, nephews 
and nieces, I believe that they usually tell these stories, or at 
least variations of them, about our grandfather also. 

I’ve done a lot of things that are very interesting, and I don’t 
want killing a man to be a significant part of my legacy. I’m 
not trying to minimize the significance of taking someone’s 
life, however, in this instance, if I hadn’t done it then some 
else would have done it a few minutes later. While I’m not 
proud of what I did, I’m not ashamed of it either. To me, it 
was a natural occurrence considering the circumstances. 

If the stories that my grandchildren or great-grandchildren 
tell about me are that I killed a man during the Korean War, 
then I think I’m now making a mistake in writing about 
those few minutes of my life. 

In fact, I’ve always been reluctant to talk of that experience. 

I didn’t even tell my wife and children until after more than 
50 years had passed. I might not have told them even then if 
a policeman neighbor hadn’t shot and killed someone who 
pulled a gun on him at the end of a police chase. The 
policeman’s wife told me what had happened when I asked 
why he was going to work at different time and out of 
uniform. In response, I told her that killing a man in the line 
of duty disturbs people in different ways. And, if he needed 
to talk to someone about it outside of the police force, I’d be 
glad to listen to him. 

After reflecting on this conversation, I realized that my 
family might discover that I’d killed someone from 
somebody other than me. Therefore, I should at least tell 
Joanne. She, of course, properly advised me to tell our 
children straightaway. 

Even though I believe that I’ve always been able to cope 
with my combat experiences with very few negative effects, 

I still think of them quite often. And, I know that those 
reflections do affect my view on many matters. I anticipate 
that I will write at least one essay on those views, because I 
haven’t heard others express them the way I feel. 
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